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body else understands how you feel. When this happens,
the other person (in this instance, the trainee) is much
more willing to explore and reach a better understanding
of self. Further, when you display the characteristics of
respect and empathy, the trainee is going to be more likely
to consider alternative suggestions which you may make.

The "Dirty Dozen"

The type of reflective response and the format for delivery
that is proposed can be contrasted with typical ways of
responding which are generally not effective in helping the
trainee explore his/her feelings and experience, These
types of responses have been referred to as the "dirty
dozen." Probably you will recognize them. As you review
them, identify those that you may tend to use often. Also,
think of how statements such as these have made you feel
when others have made them to you. The list presented
here was compiled by Dr, Thomas Gordon, a psychologist
who has studied interpersonal relationships between parent
and child, teacher and pupils, and employer and employee.

"The Dirty Dozen"

1.   Ordering, Directing, Commanding

"Stop complaining. You're going to have to know
this stuff because it's part of the course. There's not a
thing else you can do."

2.   Warning, Admonishing, Threatening

"If you don't start showing up on time for class, I'll
report you to the personnel office."

3.   Exhorting, Moralizing, Preaching

"You should have thought about that before you got
pregnant,"

4.   Advising, Giving Suggestions or Solutions
"Well, I'll tell you what I'd do, I'd ...

5.   Lecturing, Giving Logical Arguments

"One of the things you're going to find out on the
job is that you don't always get your way. So ..."

6.   Judging, Criticizing, Disagreeing, Blaming

"Your attitude is all wrong. You've just got a poor
attitude about this."

7.   Praising, Agreeing

May not always be beneficial. May be viewed as
manipulative; may evoke hostility if the person
doesn't agree with your evaluation; or, may create
dependency.

8.   Interpreting, Analyzing, Diagnosing

"I know what's wrong with you. You're just too shy,"

9.   Reassuring, Sympathizing, Consoling, Supporting
"Don't feel bad, things are going to get better."

10.   Probing, Questioning, Interrogating

"How long did you study for the exam? Do you
think you studied as much as you should have?"

11.   Name-calling, ridiculing, shaming

"You're just lazy, that's all. Otherwise, you would
have had that work finished by now!"

12.  Withdrawing, Distracting, Humoring, Diverting:
"That's too bad, I guess. Look, we've got to get back
to work on this end and get it finished."

The "dirty dozen" are responses everyone uses from
time to time in communicating with children, spouses,
friends and trainees. No doubt you have been on the
receiving end of these kinds of statements, e.g., when you
have had a problem that needed resolution. You know the
limited effect of these statements. Often, they may be more
harmful than helpful. They tend to cut off communication,
rather than increase communication and exploration. By
contrast, appropriate attending, listening and responding
skills do help increase communication and exploration in
the following ways:

1.   Helps the trainee find out exactly what they are
feeling.

2.   People become less afraid of, and more comfortable
with negative feelings.

3.   Promotes a better relationship between instructor and
trainee.

4.   Helps improve the problem-solving abilities of the
other person, the trainee in this context of related
apprenticeship instruction.

5.   The trainee becomes more receptive to the instruc-
tor's thoughts and ideas.

6.   The responsibility for solving the problem or deal ing
with the situation remains with the trainee; it does
not become the instructor's problem, for example.

"Door Opener"

In some situations it may be difficult to identify the
trainee's feelings, even though you know that feelings are
there. In such situations, it may be most helpful to use what
are called "door openers," These communicate to the
trainee that you are interested in what the trainee has to say
and are willing to listen to him or her. Here are some
examples:

"I see."

"Oh."

"Interesting."

"Tell me about it."

"Shoot, I'm listening."

"This seems important to you."

These are simple ways to get communication started, as
they encourage the other person to open up and startAttending and Responding Skills
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